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" in his own opinion on this ground/5 i.e., the ground of
the inapplicability .of the 2 Geo. II. to Calcutta.

" It was unknown to the natives of India." True, as
to India in general, but it was not unknown to the in-
habitants of Calcutta.

'?It had never been put in execution among them/'
True, even interpreting "them" to mean inhabitants
of Calcutta. But one of them, Radachurn Mettre,
had been convicted, sentenced, and pardoned under it.
It would have been candid in Macaulay to mention
this. The turn of his phrase shows that he knew it.

" It was in the highest degree shocking to all their
" notions." This probably means that the application
of such a law to a Brahmin was shocking to them,
but to recognise the special privileges accorded by the
Hindoos to Brahmins would have been " in the highest
degree " shocking" to all English notions, and in such a case
the notions of the ruler must prevail if he is to continue to
rule. Macaulay would not have tolerated suttee. It was
indeed first made penal all over India by Lord William
Bentinck, under whom Macaulay not long afterwards
held the office of Legal Member of Council.

" They were not acquainted with the distinction which
" circumstances peculiar to our own state of society have
" led us to make between forgery and other kinds of
" cheating/' The inhabitants of Calcutta were distinctly
proved to be well acquainted with them; Parliament
on two occasions, namely in 1813 and afterwards in 1827,
made forgery in the Presidency towns punishable with
transportation for life. Macaulay himself, legislating for
the whole of India, makes this very distinction. By
article 444 of his draft penal code the maximum punish-
ment for forging a valuable security is fourteen years'